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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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Fnstitutes and Colleges. 
Rorer ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 
Patrons - The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr, A. €. MACKENZIE. 


The Next FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, This Day. Saturday, June 1. 
For prospectus apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Rove COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. - 
President—H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Director—Sir GeorcE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President—The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Warden—Rev.-H_G.-Bonavia-Hunv, Mus. Doc., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof.. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus, B. 
Director of Examinations—lrof. James Iliccs, Mus. B. 

The’ Half-Term commences June 4. 

The Operatic Class, directed by Mr. Walter Bolton, meets on We nesdays. 

The Orchestral Practice, for Strings-only,-directed by Mr. B. M. Carrodus, 
on Saturdays. 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The next . Examination - for. the. Diplomas of Licentiate and Associate in 
Music, the Certificates of Associate-Pianist, Associate-Vocalist. Organ-Associate, 
etc., and fn Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Instrumentatcn, and Choir- 
Training will be held in the week commencing July 15. Last day of entry, June 22. 
Applications, for further particulars should be made to the undersigned, 

; By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


‘THE LONDON ACADEMY of. MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place,W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 
1, Old Steine, ‘Brighton. 

Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Gresham Professor 

Piano— Dr.- Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Loman, Trew. 

Singing—M.. Garcia, Visetti,.Raimo, G. Garcia Denza, Badia, Bonetti, 
Romili;' Mesdames Deila-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. 

Violin—Pollitzet, Ludwig, Erba : Harp-—Oberthiir ; ’Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three, to_ five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 

The names‘of new students receivéd’on and after April 29. 

: ’ THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and 
Colleges, are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer 
its diplomas of Gold Medallist, &c., on applicants who satisfy a board of Exam 
ets. ae 
_ Inorder towender the proceedings {ree from the objections of the Lecal Exam- 
inations, they will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by 
foreign profes. ors of celebrity. 

The Next Examination is on Monday, July 29. 

Forms of application and list of pieces to be studied sent by post. 

C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 








UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.— 

_ Patron: The Rt. Rev. the LORD BISIIiOP of London, President : Sir 
eee OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., L.L.D. 

é next examination for Fellowship, (F.Gld.0O. j 

steele tae p, (F.Gld.0.), will be held on the 23rd. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at Lonsdale ChamLe' s, 27, Chancery 

Lane, on Thursday, June 27, at 4 p.m. By order of the Council. : 

J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon: Sec.fyo fem. 


CHARLES MORI.EY, Honorary Secretary, 


Special Wotices. 
THI EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING DEPARTMENTS 


OF 


The Musical World 


WILL REMOVE THIS DAY, JUNE 1, 
TU THE 
“Observer” Printing Works, 396, Strand, W.C. 


A large PHOTOTYPE PORTRAIT of a MUSICAL CELEBRITY 
given with éach weekly issue. 








ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 
Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake tl 


management of Concerts. zx. 


I OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN., SEASON, 

1889 Under the Management of AUGUSTUS IIARRIS. The Com- 
pany engaged includ+s most of the leading artistes. of.the principal European 
opera houses.—-Dox-office open from 10am. to 5 p.m., for future Looking, an | 
all day long for the sale of seats for same evening.—LA TRAVIATA, This 
Saturday Evening at 8.30. Madame Alban‘, Mdlle. Bauermeister,, Madame 
Rosetti ; Signori Talazac,;Miranda, and F. D’Andrade. Premiére D nseuse, 
Mdlle. Pal.adino. Conducter, Signor Randegger—LA SONNAMBULA, 
Monday Evening next, at 8.30. Mdlle. Marie Van Zandt, Mdile. Bauer neister, 
Madame Lablache; Signori Cotogni, Rinaldini, Bieletto, and Montariol. Con- 
ductor, Signor Randegger, 


RYSTAL PALACE. — Madame Albani, Madame Pat¢ y, Mr. Edwa-d 
Lloyd, ana Signor Foli wtll sirg in Grand Performance on Handel Fe:t val 
Sca’e of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, ELITAH, Saturday, June 22. Chorus and 
Orchestra 3,000 performers, Conductor, Mr. August Manns. Nu nbered Seuts, 
Ios, 6d. and 7s. 6d. (including admission), may now be booked at C ystal P: laze, 
and at usual agents. ’ 


| ICHTER CONCERTS, SI. JAMES’S HALL, under the direc- 

tion of Mr. N. Vert. - Dr. Hans Richter, Conductor. .Leader, Mr. 
Ernest Schiever. Choir Conductor, Mr. Theodor Frantzen. Programme of the 
FIk TIL CONCERT, Monday Next, June 3, at 8.30:—Overture, Euryanthe 
(Weber) ; aria, Che faro senza Euridice-(Orpheus) (Gluck) ; Miss Llermine Spies 
(her. first. appearance) ; Siegfried Gang Zu Brunohildes Fels, Tagesgrauen and 
Siegfried’s Kheinfahrt, from-Der Ring-des-Nibelungen ( Wagner) ; songs, (a) Der 
Tod und das Madchen (Schubert’, (b) Waldes gesprach (Schumann). :c) Mainacht 
(d) Vergebliches Standchen (Brahms), Miss Hermine Spies accompanied by Mr. 
Theo. - Frantzen) ;~ overture, Tannhauscr (Wagner); Symphony No. 3 in F 
(Brahms.) Tickets, 15s, 10s 6d., §s., and 2s. 6d., of N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. ; 
the usual Agents ; and at St. James’s Hall. 


NDER the IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE of his Grace the 
Duke of BEAUFORT, K.G., Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., Lady Hanson, 
Henry Irving, Esq., Geo. R. Sims, F'sq., and others. 
IsS FUSSELLE has the honour to announce her FIRST 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at the PRINCES’ HALL, on TUES- 
DAY NEXT, June 4, at eight oclock. Artistes: Miss Hilda Coward, Miss 
Marian. Helmore, and Miss Fusselle, Miss Coyte Turner, and Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. Dalgety Henderson, Mr. James Budd, and 
Mr. Robert Hilton. Pianoforte, Miss Margaret Gyde and Mr. J. H. Leopold. 
Violin, Signor Guido Papini. The St. George’s Glee Union, conductor, Mr. 
Joseph Monday. Conductors, Mr. J. il. Leipold, Herr S. Lehmeyer, Mr. 
‘Theodore Drew. —Sofa stalls (numbered and reserved) 7s. 6d. ; family tickets to 
admit three, £1 15, ; stalls, §s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s.—Tickets may. be 
obtained of Miss Fusselle, 37, Harrington Square, N.W. ; usual agents; and 
Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 


SPECIAL NOTICES CONTINUED ON RAGE 343. 
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[Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a“ card” space in these 
columns is £1 tos. for six months, or £1 per 
guarter—payable in advance, including copy of 
the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Manager of THE MuSICAL WORLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 


Conductors and Composers, 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 

73, HAMILTON TERRACE, N,W. 
Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
2. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor ey 


Harmony aad Composition, Singing a 
Voice production, 


7o, ParK Roap, 
Haverstock Hit, N.W. 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), : 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Pro%ssor of Singing. Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor) 
Address--7, WIMPOLE St.,CavENDISH SqQ., W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M. 


(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer), 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 
Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives . essons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RUCKLIDGE AVENUE, 
WILLESDEN JuNcTION, N.W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts) 
BoswortH House, Huspanp’s Bosworth, 
Rucpy. 





Miss PATTI WINTER, 
(Concerts. Oratorio, etc.), 
clo N. Vert, EsQ., 6, CORK STREET, W. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o NOLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) begs 
that all communications respeciing Oratorios, Con- 
certs, &c., will be addressed to 4, St. Thomas’s Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, WELBECK St., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 











~ Contraltes. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
(Concerts, Oratorio, &c.), 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, 
REGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. VERT, 6, CorK STREET, W. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio) 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 
Private Lessons given. CAM BERWELL, S.E. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NoRFOLK Squarg, Hype Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts), 
56 Ducuess Rp., EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, 
and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play Quar- 
tets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For En- 

ements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner and 











Tenors. 


ncn 


Ptanoforte. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
All Communications to be addressed to 
40, FINCHLEY RoaD, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts), 
aa ga __1, MILNER SQuarE, Lonpov, N. 
Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo E. Ivimey, 
BEETHOVEN HOUSE, 
___Wooperance Rp., Forest Gate, E 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Qratorio), 
____—dOLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
Concerts and Oratorio), 
ak _28, DEVONSHIRE STREST, ISLINGTON, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Goruic LODGE, 
_ sor psitp Lang, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 

30, St. STEPHEN’s AFENUE, 
at : SHEPHERD’S Bush, Ww 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 

40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIZE Park, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
: (Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. RoosevELtT SCHUYLER, 
55, BEAVER S1., NEw York CIty. 











Mr. W. ESMOND, | 
24, UPPER Mount STREET, Dupin, 
ee Baritones. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
__¢/a N. Vext, Esq., 6, CORK STREET, 
Mr. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CroxTED Roap, 
ee West DuLwICcH, S.E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
Mr. ALBER’T REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the ‘‘ London Ballaa Singers, 
Oratorios, Concerts, etc.), 


30, LANCASTER Roan, NorrinG Hit1,W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorios, and Operas), 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 
__ 80 & 81, Srranp, W.C. 


Darp. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 


(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
9, Epury STREET, BELGRAVIA, S.W. 


: Guitar. 




















Madame de LLANA (Diplomée and Prize 
Holder ot the Leipzig Conservatoire) is open 
to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. 
Address : 25, Grove Gardens, Hanover Gate, 
N.W. 


Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENDSLEIGH STREET, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C, 
Mr. LESLIE CROYITY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr, ALFRED MOUL (sole agent ), 
26, OLD Bonp STREET W, 
MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, __ 
ret shomucy,” Loxvoy 
Madame LILLAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HeEAtey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame WILSON-OSMAN (A.R.A.M.) _ 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), (Soprano) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEatry, 
oa roa, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
(Opera, Concerts, Uratorios, At Homes), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
alae 10A, WARWICK STREET, W 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) _ 

(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, Etc ) 

Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 

10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdile, HELENE HASLPREITER (Contr.) 
_ (Opera, Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLF. (Contralto) ¥ 
er (Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEA.ey. 
A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Miss MARGUERITE HALL = (Contralto) 

, (Oratorio and Concert), 

Business Manager, W, B. HEA.ey, 
_______TOA, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), rs 

(Oratorio Concerts Etc.) 
24, OPPIDANS Rp, Primrose Hit, N.W 
or Business Manager, W. B. HEacry, 
10oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BELSIZE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. Heatry, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorioand Concert), 
Business Manager W. B. HEALry, 
































Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN; Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, DORSET STREET, 
PoRTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified.” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 
Signor LUIGI MEO, 
(Selo Violinist), 
‘* POPLARS,” 
HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS, 
Pupils visited and received. | HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, —_ 
: Solo Violinist (Concerts, At Homes, etc.), 
Business Manager, Mr. WiLson NEwTon, 














arden Parties: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Tue Hii, Purney, 


104, WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 
Sole agent, W. B. Hearery, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr, HERBERI E. THORNDIKE 


(Baritone) 

E (Concerts and Oratorio) 

Business Manager, W, B. HEALey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 

Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) pa 

p (Opera Concerts and Oratorio), 

Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 

1oA, WARWICK STREET, W 











Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst) 
Concerts, At Homes, Etc.) 
Business Manager, W. B. HEAuey, 
310A, WARWICK STREET 
REGENT STREET, W 
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Special Motices— Continued. 


ARASATE CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Programme of 
the FOURTH CONCERT, TO-DAY, Saturday, June 1, at 3 :—Overture, 
‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” (Tschaikowsky) ; Concerto in D majér, Op. 61, for violin 
and orchestra (Beethoven) ; Concerto in B minor for violin and orchestra (Saint- 
Saéns): Navarra Duo for two violins, with orchestra (Sarasate) (first performance 
in England) ; violin, Miss Nettie Carpenter ; overture, ‘‘ Anacreon” (Cherubini). 
Full orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W, G. Cusins.—Tickets ros. 6d., 55, 3s., 2.5 
and Is., of N. Vert ; the usual agents, and at St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W. 








(is DOROTHY FOSTER will give a MORNING CONCERT 
\ at Steinway Hall, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 4, at 
3.30. Vocalists : Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Gertrude Alyward, Miss Dorothy 
Kester ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Avon Saxon. Recitation, Miss Grace Arnold. 
Violin, M. Tivadar Nachez. Pianoforte, Miss Foster. Conductors, Signor Tosti, 
Mr. C. Hopkins Ould, Signor Carlo Ducci. Stalls, 7s. 6d., Reserved Seats, 5s., 
Balcony, 2s. 6d. of N. Vert, the usual Agents, and at the Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 





ERESINA TUA’S CONCERT THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE 
6, at 3, PRINCE’S HALL,. Vocalist, Mdlle Tremelli ; Pianoforte, 
Mdlle Marie Wonsowska (her first appearance in England); Violin, Mdlle. 
Teresina Tua. Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., of N. Vert, at the Hall, and 
usual Agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





\ ISS EMELIE LEWIS’S ANNUA!. GRAND EVENING 
1 CONCERT, STEINWAY HALL, MON! '\V, JUNE 3, at 8. Madle. 
de Lido, Miss Emélie Lewis, and Miss Clara Myers: Mr. Eustace Jay and Mr. 
Claude Trevor. Violon, Mdlle. Adelina Dinelli. Pianoforte. Signor Carlo 
Ducci. Recitation, Miss Marie de Grey. Conductor, Signor Romili.—Tickets, 
16s. 6d,, §s.,and 2s. 6d., at Steinway Hall, and Miss Emilie Lewis, 14 Beresford- 
road, Highbury New Park. 





R. and MRS. ARTHUR C. HADEN’S AFTERNOON 
CONCERT, at 107, HARLEY STREET (by kind permission of Lady 
Robinson), THURSDAY, JUNE 6th, 1889. at Half-past Three o'clock, 
Vocalists, Mrs. Arthur C. Haden and Mr. Dyved Lewis. Solo Pianist, Miss 
Cheyne. Violinist, Mr. Arthur C. Haden, Tickets 10s. 6d., of Messrs. Chappell 
and Co., 49 Bond Street, W., or from Mr. Arthur C, Haden, 429, Fulham Road, 
S.W. Carriages at 5 o’clock. 





Bas and AI.TO WANTED for Choir of All Saints, Westbourne 
Park.—Apply Ernest Lake, Esq., Musical Director, 57, Burlington Road, 
St. Stephen’s Square, W. 





O ORGAN BUILDERS. Advertiser would like to invest £100 

or £200 in Shares or otherwise, in an Established Organ Building Com- 

pany with a view to introducing and working several important inventions. 
Address, Transmission, ‘* Musical World ” Office, 138a, Strand, London. 





T° LET.—Large Room near British Museum for Musical or 
Dramatic Rehearsals, Grand Piano, &c. Apply Mrs. Hedkel, 100, Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 


Knighthood ot the Legion of 'Yonour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa 
Virega, 1883. Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES combine the elegance and 
Convenience of the COTTAGE with the perfection of Touch, Tone, and 
Durability of the !lorIZONTAL GRAND. Prices from 40 Guineas upwards. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
WIGMORE StrRFET, LONDON, W. 


£10 10s. piskorssens (High-class) for the Million, 
£10 10s. Full compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


] Originators of the “Ten Guinea” Pianoforte. 
PIAN OS. 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 











‘[ YROLEAN VOCALIST (SpeciaLity).—Mr. JOSEPH 

HOFFMANN (Own Compositions, Author of ‘*De Schweitzer Girl,’ 
“De Organ Girl,” ‘‘ De Schneiderline.” ‘‘ Mine Flute,”’ ‘‘ The Disappointed 
Lover,’ etc., etc.) —38, MiLpMay Roan, N. 





\ R. W. WANDESFORDE (Baritone), Rochester House, Brook 


Green, Lordon, W. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknow- 
ledged by thewhole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 

of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis at the atove address, daily, between the hours or 11 and 3, or by letter 





A PIANO CQHENSTONE, SHENSTONE & CO., supply 


sound and elegant instruments, full compass, &c., from 


FOR Ten Pounds. All Pianos, Harmoniums and American Organs 
can be had on the Three Years’ System. White for catalogue 
2) O O to SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., Steam Works : Grange 


Road, Leyton, E. Show Rooms: 70, Hackney Road ; 37, St. 
Peter's Street, Islington ; 29, Kennington Park Road ; and 17, 
SHILLINGS. Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 


The Musical World. 

be dtlusical Glorld. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 1,' 1889. 

*,» MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to“ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directea 
envelope. 

*»" Advertisements and business communtations generally 
should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 
prietor’s receipt will be the only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generai 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London. 


Facts and Comments. 


Were Darwin with us still, he might be induced to add 
to his volume on the Origin of Species, a chapter on the 
Development of the Wagnerite—as that genesis is reflected 
in the minds of the anti-Wagnerians. But, even without the 
careful attention which the great naturalist would have given 
to the subject, it is interesting and amusing to trace that 
development, as it is seen by the opponents of Wagner, and 
to watch the gradual changes which have come over the 
criticisms advanced by those opponents. First of all they 
said that Wagner’s pretensions were absurd, that he attacked 
the system of Italian opera because he was unable to write 
melodies of the ordinary type. They selected passages from 
his controversial writings in which he attacked the works of 
others, and then they accused him of arrogance, vanity, and 
bad taste. Theyadopted prevailing operatic forms as a standard 
by which to measure his works, and tabulated every difference 
between them as flaws in his own, although they knew well 
that his music-dramas were not intended to rival operas of the 
Italian school. 








By and by, when the public became more capable of 
thinking for itself, and was no longer to be thus misled, they 
changed their tactics completely. Wagner himself, they said, 
was all very well; it was his followers who could not be 
tolerated, with their enthusiastic arrogance, and they indus- 
triously spread the convenient fiction that everyone who 
showed any appreciation of Wagner’s music was necessarily 
a fanatic, who desired the annihilation of all music save 
that of “the Future.” To be enrolled a member of the 
Wagner Society was, according to them, equivalent to con- 
viction of narrow-mindedness. But again a change has come 
over the spirit of their dreams—to use the more charitable 
word, Inasmuch as, to take an instance near home, the 
London Wagner Society included such men as Dr. Parry, 
Mr. Cowen, Dr. Mackenzie, and many others who can scarcely 
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be charged with fanaticism or ig‘orance, it has now become 
necessary to say that these men are exceptions, but that the 
bulk of Wagner’s followers are misguided bigots, 

And this leads us to the immediate subject of these 
remarks—a short but significant correspondence which has 
taken place between M. Arthur Pougin, one of the most dis- 
tinguished French critics, and an admirer of Wagner, whose 
name has not transpired, but who writes over the initials 
“C.M.” Ina review of M. Massenet’s new opera, “ Esclar- 
monde,” M. Pougin had asserted, more or less directly, that 
Wagnerians are always bigoted and intolerant. To this state- 
ment “C. M.” demurred, assuring the critic that the true 
Wagnerian sceks, on the contrary, to be tolerant and fair. 
M. Pougin replies to this letter in a vein of courteously-dis- 
guised incredulity. He is willing to believe that his 
correspondent is himseif a tolerant man, but refuses to believe 
that there are any others equally fair. 


Is it not almost time that this style of criticism was aban- 
doned in favour of one more suited to the lofty, but unsubstan- 
tial pinnacle of superiority on which the anti-Wagnerians 
profess to stand? That there are, and always will be, fanatics 
in the cause, we shuiJ be the last to deny,but it is surely need- 
less to remind these critics that their existence is the inevitable 
accompaniment of any new movement. Nor do we care to 
deny that, in this particular case, there are great temptations 
to fanaticism. Many are attracted to Wagner's music by its 
purely external characteristics—its vivid colour, for instance— 
who, having neither time nor, in some cases, ability to see its 





deeper significaiice, imagine that these outward qualities are - 


all ; and their appreciation is correspondingly supe: ficial, and 
therefore unreasoning. To take these as fair examples of 
the typical Wagnerian is as dishonest as would be an 
attempt to identify the anti-Wagnerians with the amiable 
people who “co not like classical music” of any sort, and 
frequent ballad concerts. 

A fresh specimen of American humour has appcared in 
the columns of the “American Musician.” It will be re- 
membered that, a few weeks ago, we protested strongly 
against an article in which our contemporary drew an absurd 
comparison between Wagner and Carlyle—whose name was 
therein spelt “Carlisle,” and we asserted—not, we think, un- 
fairly—that the writer’s ignorance of orthography was typical 
of his wider ignorance of esthetics. To that attack, made 
with the more reluctance that the journal in question is usually 
conducted with much ability, the “ American Musician ” has 
recently replied in an article which is perhaps funny, perhaps 
profound, but—we speak guardedly—perhaps neither. Two 
paragraphs may be conveniently quoted :— 

“The ‘ London Musical World’ finds fault with an article 
published in ‘ The American Musician’ of March 23, entitied 
‘ The opera of the future,’ and commences by referring to the 
writer’s ‘ gross ignorance,’ because Bastille is spelled with one 
L, and Carlyle’s name as Carlisle. This is the favourite 
attack of the Wagnerian critic, to accuse all who do not 
agree with their own view, of gross ignorance. The ‘Musical 
Courier,’ of this city, of course, could not let such an oppor- 
tunity step by without making use of it to inject a little of its 
own petty but harmless spite into the controversy. It re- 
publishes the entire article from the ‘London Musical World,’ 
and with ghoulish glee, refers to the writer of the article in 
‘The American Musician’ as ‘knowing nothing whatever 
about Wagner or Carlyle,’ winding up with the usual petty, 
spiteful reference to the editors of ‘ The American Musician.’ 

“ And just here comes in the funny part of the whole busi- 
ness. The article in question was not written by either of the 
responsible editors of ‘The American Musician,’ but by a 
gentleman who until recently was upon the editorial staff of 


ee 


the ‘ Courier, Mr. Ilugh Craig, an Englishman, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, an accomplished linguist, critical re. 
viewer, and journalist. Under these circumstances docs not 
the ‘ London World’s’ allusions to the ‘ gross ignorance of tha 
writer because of his assumed mistakes in spelling’ scem 
pucrile, and do not the comments of the ‘ Courier’ appear 
funny—very funny indeed ; or rather, does it not show in its 
true light the shallowness. and malicious pretense 0; the 
writer, whom Divine Providence in His inscrutable wisdom 
permits to edit an alleged musical paper ?” 

Now, we certainly did charge the writer with “ gross 
ignorance ;” and, though the question of orthography is after 
alla small matter, we confess our inability to see that th> 
charge is any degree refuted by the fact that he is “ an accom. 
plished linguist, critical reviewer, and journalist.” But this 
says the “American Musician,” is where the fun comes in. Some 
hypercritical persons might suggest that if Mr. Hugh Craig j; 
thus accomplished, his ignorance becomes more wonderful, ond 
more reprehensible, Perhaps “they did not know everything 
down in”—Chelsea; but on such a matter as the correct 
spelling of Carlyle’s name, we prefer the authority of Carlyle 
himself. With the pious emotions of our contemporary we 
are quite in accord ; but things wear a different aspect on this 
side of the Atlantic. 





The “ Golden Grain Guide,” which has been issued by the 
Committee of the Al Fresco Fayre, might well serve as a per- 
manent example of what all such things should be. The 
book is in the form of a wheatsheaf, and its pages are plenti. 
fully adorned with drawings by Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Mr. du Maurier, Mrs. Louisa Jopling, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
others ; while stories and poems, as interesting as the drawings, 
are from the pens of writers so popular as Mr. Rider Haggard, 
John Strange Winter, Miss May Crommelin, and Mr Oscar 
Wilde. Altogether, the book is of an interest which will last 
long after the “ A.F.F.F.I*.” has passed into the Tartarean land 
of dead bazaars and fancy fairs. 

We are asked to state that Dr. Edward J. Hopkins, Organ- 
ist of the Temple, has retired from the College of Organists, 

Thz programme of the Three Choirs, to be held this year 
at Gloucester on September 3, 4, 5, and 6, has been published. 
Mdme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Ambler Brereton, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Miss Mary Morgan, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, W. Nicholl, Barrington Foote and Brereton have been 
engaged. Mr. Carrodus will lead and Mr. C. Lee Williams 
will be the conductor. The works to be performed in the 
cathedral are, on the 3rd, “Elijah,” 4th, Parry’s “ Judith,” and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” in the morning,and C. Lee Williams’ 
“The Last Night at Bethany,” and the “Creation” in the 
evening ; 5th, Sullivan’s “ Prodigal Son,’ Gounod’s “ Messe 
Solennelle.” and Spohr’s “ Last Ju.lgment,” and on the 6th the 
“Messiah.” Two grand concerts will also be given in the 
Shirehall on Tuesday and Thursday evenings at which Mac- 
kenzie’s * Dream of Jubal,” Cowen’s new suite for orchestra, a 
new chorus by Miss Ellicott, and “The Golden Legend,” will 
be produced, 


A club is in process of formation with the highly commend: 
able object of maintaining good fellowship amongst the past 
students of the Royal Academy cf Music, the proposal, 
rightly enough, receiving the warm support of the Principal 
and officers of the institution. The first general meeting was 
held on Wednesday last, with results that promise well for the 


undertaking. 


We understand that Dr. Mackenzie is writing a Scotch 
Caprice for Senor Sarasate. 
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The announcement that Mr Cowen proposes to write a new 
choral work will be heartily welcomed by the many suburban 
and provincial societies, who are often at a loss to find com- 
positions which, are at once effective and simp!e. Mr. Cowen 
had intendcd to deal with an Oriental subject, but has aban- 
doned his intention, and will now in conjunction with Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, as librettist, write a work thoroughly English 
both in subject and character, 





Everyone will regret the unfortunate accident which has 
postponed Mr. Barton McGuckin’s debut in Italian opera. 
The Irish tenor was, as is well known, to have appeared in 
“ Lohengrin ”on Thursday last, but a severe sprain rendered it 
impossible for him to assume the 7é/e, which was consequently 
taken by Signor A. D’Andrade. 


The employées of Messrs, Chappell & Co., to the number 
of 71, held, on Saturday last, their first Annual Dinner at the 
Hlolborn Restaurant. The chair was taken by Mr. Malster, 
during the absence in Paris of Mr. Edward Chappell. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS AT HOME. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO THE SHADES OF DR. AIKIN AND 
, MRS. BARBAULD.) 

By FREDERICK CORDER. 
FIRST EVENING, 
ON THE ORGAN: A DIALOGUE. 
TUTOR, GEORGE, AND HARRY. 

T. Come, my boys, let us stand awhile at the dining-room window 
furamusement. I don’t know how your young brains feel after six 
hours of lessons, but mine is quite stupefied. 

G. I am not stupefied, but I feel very giddy. 

H. And I am giddy and stupid, too. 

7, When you have rested for ten minutes you shall resume work, 
Mcanwhile we will read out of an improving book I have in my pocket. 
[A piano organ, drawn by two Italians, stops cpposite the window. | 

H. What a wonderful instrument! Illow penetrating in its tone ! 
Pray what is it ? 

G. I can tell you that. It is an organ. Don’t you see the Italians? 

7. Yes, it is an organ—the noblest musical instrument this country 
proJuces : not only grateful to the ear, but of the greatest importance 
as an educational medium. 

H. I should like to know something about it 

T. Very well, then, instead of reading, we will sit and talk about 
organs. George, you knew the organ by its Italians—should you 
have known it if there had been none ? 

I don’t know. I believe not. 

1’. Observe then, in the first place, its shape, which in small spe- 
cimens is a rectangular parallelopipedon, but in the larger kind re- 
sembles more the ordinary cottage pianoforte, a picture of some 
Italian historical event, or even a panorama of the same, replacing 
the silk front of that instrument.. A green baize cover is its invari- 
able envelope, summer and winter, affording in some sort a defence 
against the rigours of our climate. Its tone bears no constant propor- 
tion to its size, many of the smaller varieties,emitting harsh reedy 
sounds, which are audible for miles, whi'e others possess next to no tone 
at all. The giant species of piano-organ now before us is, however, 
the most powerful of all, and requires, as you see, two attendants. 

HZ. Must they be always Italians ? 

7. By an occult law of nature none but an Italian seems able to 
grind the handle with the requisite evenness, but his assistant, who 
whee's the heavy instrument about all day—no trifling task—is fre- 
quently an English servant girl, who has been cajoled into exchanging 
one slavery for another. Charmed by the picturesque costume she 
is to wear, and by delusive promises of love and wealth, she only dis- 
covers ker folly when too late. 

G. How shocking! And where do these people live? 

7, In a quarter of London known as Saffron Hill. 

ff, Do they make the organs themselves ? 

7. No, indeed. That part of the matter is very curious. All 
these instruments are made in separate pieces by many different 
people who have no communication with one another, being peasants 





in isolated villages of the Black Forest, in Germany. A large firm 
in London receives these separate portions, fits them together, and 
sells or hires out the complete instrument as you see it, worth from 
£40 to £60. 

G. But how can these ragged fellows afford so much money? 

7, Many cfthem cannot, and only work on a mere pittance for a 
padron:, or rich employer. Others have amassed money with a cheaper 
instrument and are well-to-do, some even wealthy. It is said that an 
instrument like the one to which we are now listening with'so much 
pleasure, uever brings its owner in less than twenty shillings a day. 

G. Prodigious! It speaks well for the Englishman’s love of music. 

#7. Not so, neither. I have seen pec ple give them money to Zo away. 

7. Alas, yes! there are such unfeeling persons in the world. Do 
you remember how Shakespeare describes such an one, in his 
Richard IV. ? 

Hf. These are the lines, are they not? 

Give me the man that hath not music in his soul 
And I will wear his heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at. 

Z. Well remembered! It is true that invalids, who are always 
peevish, may be excused for sending organs away; but many quite 
healthy people discourage these excellent entertainments out of sheer 
Opposition to the wishes of their neighbours. 

G. I have heard that those who dislike organs, by dint of nursing 
their dislike fall into a real frenzy at the sound, however distant. 

H. Pray, have men been known to die of this singular distemper ? 

Z. Yes, indeed! John Leech the artist, Thackeray the writer, and 
Babbage the mathematician are all said to have had their ends has- 
tened by street music. 

G. Then surely it ought to be put down ? 

I. That would be highly unjust. Think of the thousands of 
people, rich and poor, who would thus be deprived of a great joy and 
solace. Behold in the mansion opposite us how, in the absence of 
the family, the male and female servants are dancing madly in the 
drawing room, upsetting the furniture and breaking the ornaments. 

bserve with what recklessness they scatter coppers to their enter- 
tainers. Now they send them out co'd meat and a jug of ale. Would 
you put an end to all this happiness for the sake of a few bilious 
misanthropes ? 

G. No, indeed! Then these things cannot be put down ? 

7’. There is an Act of Parliament, called “ Bass’s Act,” by which 
any one objecting to street music can oblige the performer to remove 
out of hearing ; but few people are aware of the fact, and organs are 
new brought to such perfection that they can be heard for a distance 
of nearly a mile, so that it is quite impossible to enforce this cruel law. 

Hf. Tam glad to hear it. I should like to be an orgin-grinder, 
It cannot be more difficult than the church organ. 

7’. And why so? 

#7. Don’t you remember in the words of that song it is now play- 
ing—‘‘ The Lost Chord ”—it says that the young woman played— 
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once by accident, and, although she tried all the rest of her life, cou'd 
never hit on the notes again? Now no instrument can be more diffi- 
cult than that. 

T. Very true; hut it was, perhaps, the fault of the performer. 

G. Ihave read in Darwin’s “Origin of Species” that an organ 
expands with use and dwindles from disuse. Does this apply to street 
organs ? 

7’. Certainly it does. Mr. G. du Maurier has pointed out that 
when an Italian depends wholly on his instrument this attains gigantic 
proportions, as in the specimen now before us, whereas if he seeks 
other means of attracting patronage, such as a monkey or a crippled 
performer, the organ shrinks to mean size and feeble powers. 

G. Yes, I have noticed that myself. 

7. Some consider that the monkey and the infant which frequently 
inhabit an egg-box under the instrument are in effect parasites which 
undermine its constitution. ' 

#7, And these parasites have others which live upon them, have 
they not ? 

T. Yes, As the song you were speaking of just: now says: 
Seated one day on the organ, 

I was weary and full of flea, 
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It is a curious illustration of Nature’s chain of existence. But I 
have now told you the chief characteristics of the organ, an instru- 
ment so beautiful that it is a fit adjunct.to the habitation of the first 
nobleman in the land. 

1. I wonder, then, that all rich gentlemen do not have one in 
their houses. 

7. Many of them who are not skilful enough to play the 
banjo have made a study of this instrument. But see! Our Italian 
friends, hopeless of persuading us to give them anything, have at last 
moved on. I will now repeat to you some verses describing the organ 
and its attendant, after which we will resume our studies : 

See where the awful barrel-organ comes, 

Imbued with odours of a hundred slums ! 

Survey its ragged guide, whom dirt has browned ; 

With lusty arms he grinds the handle round. 

His fustianed limbs, in antic posture spread, 

His fingers ever wand’ring o’er his head, 

A mighty medium for contagion’s germs ; 

O let him not approach on any terms ! 

Ilis matted locks yon ape investigates, 

They sleep together ; ne’er were fitter mates. 

How like their postures and their suppliant grins ! 
The handle turns and suffering begins, 

In vain the tortured listener bids them cease, 
In vain he seeks to summon the police. 

Throw out a coin and bid them ¢hen move on, 
Straight is the nuisance quelled, the organ gone. 


SECOND EVENING. 
THE COMPANY, 


“Come,” said Mr. Barlow to his boys, “I have a new play for 
you. Iwill be the manager of a travelling opera company, and you 
shall be the members of the profession coming to offer yourselves for 
engagement. What are you, 4? 

A. I am a conductor, sir. 

Mr. B. Good! We shall all depend upon you, and I trust you 
will be equal to your duties. But you must be a working conductor, 
not an ornamental one. You will have to coach the principals and 
chorus, be your own accompanist and lead the violins, for we must 
do with as few hands as possible. You will undertake to score the 
** Gotterdammerung ” for septet band and cut it artistically so. as to 
play in two hours when we have to catch our trains on Saturday nights ? 

A. I shall, sir, and shall copy my own parts. 

_ Mr. B. Well then, I shall entertain you willingly at 44a week 
and leave to you the engagement of the band—seven in all—at propor- 
tionate salaries. Now for the next. 

4. Tam a stage manager, sit. 

Mr. B. A very useful person! The operas we produce must be 
well performed or we shall do little good. But what if there ‘be no 
theatre, my friend ? 

, I suppose we must take a fit-up with us, sir. 

Mr. B. True, but then you must bring plenty of carpenters with 
you. Who is next. 

C. I am a gas-man, sir. 

Mr. B. The most necessary mari that could offer! We shall find 
you work enough, never fear. There will be sun and moon effects, 
lightning and red-fire to look after and limelight to direct steadily 
upon the prima donna, who will pay you extra for that service. You 
will make your own gas, of course, with the assistance of the call-boy. 
You must be prepared to go on in the crowds too. 

C. O, I have taken small parts, sir ! 

Mr. 4. Mighty well; and if you can ride, so as to be a picador 
for the last act of ‘‘ Carmen,” that will be another extra. 

D. Tam a scene painter, sir. 

Mr. B. An excellent assistant for the gas-man! We shall take 
out all our scenery with us, but it will constantly want renovating. If 
you can make properties and go on with a banner you will be still 
more useful. When we get a carpenter he will instruct you. 

£. Iam one, sir. 

Mr. B. Vhat’s well. There will be plenty of scenery to shift, traps 
to work, and woodwork to construct. Extra pay when we fit up. Let 
me entreat you to keep tolerably sober, at least during the first two acts. 

£. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. 4. No man can do more. I engage you Who is next ? 

Z. Lam a treasurer, sir, 
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Mr. 4. And treasury we cannot do well without. But can you 
pacify the company when the ghost does not walk? - for I fear they 
will seldom get full salaries, 

- # But I understand papering a house, too. : 
Mr. B. Doyou? Then you are a clever fellow, and I will have 


_ you, though I hope you won’t rob me. 


G. Iam acostumier, sir. 

Mr. B. Well, though it will be some time before I can afford naw 
dresses, yet we must not look dingy, neither. But I hope you are not 
above altering costumes, for we may require to use up our “ Norma” 
dresses for “Carmen ” when the latter wear out. 

G. Iam not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

/7. 1 am a critic, sir. 

M 4&. Literature isa very useful art, but I question if we can find 
employment for you in our company. I shall produce no novelties, 
and I always write my own notices and puffs when I am on the road. 
It prevents bad feeling. A few seasons hence we may be glad of 
you. 

/. Tama silversmith and jeweller, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot do better than set up in what- 
ever towns we go to. My young ladies must have presents from their 
admirers. 

J. I understand stage jewellery also. 

Mr. B. That is still more to our purpose, for in hard times the 
diamonds go for security to our relative’s, and paste must take their 
place. And without sensational jewel robberies, too, what would be 
come of my prima donnas ? 

K. Tam a call-boy, sir. 

Mr. B. Alas! what can we do with you? Ifyou know your work 
and do it you are very unlike the rest of your kind. If you are once 
in a blue moon to be found when wanted, and be content to help the 
carpenter or gas-man when required, we shall reward you accordingly. 
Be prepared to go on as young Godfrey in ‘‘ Lohengrin” when re- 
quired. But you will have more kicks than half-pence, I assure you. 
You will not stand long on your legs with us for a great while to 
come. 

ZL. 1 am a tenor, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very welcome. ‘ When other lips” is 
the first of requisites ; if you can give us that you will be a valu- 
‘able man indeed. But I hope you can sing in grand opera as 
well as in ballads, for we are likely enough to try French, German, 
and Italian occasionally. 

Z. T have had’experience in that line, too, sir. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the rudiments of acting and know 
what to do with your arms it will be a great addition to your usefulness. 

L£. Leman Rede's “ Guide to the Stage” has been a favourite 
study with me, sir. I have some knowledge of Shakespeare, Burnand, 
and other dramatic authors too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, and I shall be 
happy to make it worth your while to go with us. 

M. Sir, Iam another tenor. 

Mr. B. Sir, your must obedient servant. When I am rich enough 
to afford two tenors I shall retire from business. 

XN. Lam a prompter, sir. 

Mr. B. That is a profession which I am sure I do not mean to 
undervalue, and as long as weare on the road we shall always be in 
need of yourservices. You will act as accompanist, organist, and 
conductor of music behind the scenes, of course ; you will be ready 
to go on at a minu'e’s notice for anyone, from the prima donna down- 
wards, who may disappoint. You will also act as baggage-man, 
librarian, and deputy-stage manager. And I offer you the handsome 
salary of thirty-five shillings a week. Who comes here with so humble 
an air? 

O. Iam a chorus-singer, sir ; will you have me? ; 

Mr. B. We are a small company, and cannot afford many of our 
kind. You know what to expect. Our vefertoire is forty operas. You 
will sing your loudest every night, have a heavy rehearsal every day, 
and earn five-and-twenty shillings a week as long as your voice lasts. 
When yotf wear out, if there is no vacancy for you as a dresser or car- 
penter, you will have to go to the workhouse. I mean, however, to 
make all my carpenters sing ; that being the case we shall have little 
need of a professional chorus. 

P. 1 ama composer, sir; and I have a great desire to gel my 
works performed. 
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Mr. B. Acomposer! And what good will you dous, sir ? 
P. O Sir, that is not at all my intention. I only think of Art. 
Mr. B. But do you mean, sir, that we shall pay for your vagaries ? 
P. As to expenses, I fancy the mounting of my opera would not 
cost much, utilising the scenery and dresses that you could give me. 
Then I shall be content with a house somewhat worse than the com- 
mon ones, and my terms will be what you please ; so I shall give you 
very little trouble. 
Mr. B. And pray, sir, what inducement can I have for doing all 
this for you ? 
P. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having produced ane 
work at least by a native composer. 
Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha! A facetious gentleman, truly! Well, sir, 
when I am ambitious of such a distinction, I will send for you. 


WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE EAST. 
BY ONE WHO STILL HOPES TO FIND IT. . 
[Extracts from the Note-Books of a Musician.| 
Edited by E, F. J. 


(10). It has been pointed out that the word “ classical” is used 
musically, in two senses, (1) to indicate the rank or zesthetic value of 
a work, and (2) to indicate its style or form. This of course occa- 
sions much confusion, since a work may be of “classical,” (ze. first- 
class) rank, while not written in “classical” form ; while the fact that 
it is written in classical form by no means proves it to be of classical 
rank, The antonym to “classical,” in the sense of s¢y/e, is “‘ romantic ;” 
its antonym, in the sense of rvamk is “popular.” Now the use of 
word popular to describe music of little or no artistic value is 
highly objectionable. It favours the notion that works of high rank 
can never be widely appreciated, ze. ‘‘ popular.” Yet we know that 
many “classical” works are, in this sense, exceedingly “ popular,” and 
that at the concerts known as “ Popular” little else but “classical” 
music is heard. Besides,“ popular” “ means pertaining to the people,” 
and we have no right to suggest that “the people” are those who 
appreciate exclusively that which is not of the first rank. | Who are 
“the people?” Why should the lowest and most ignorant part of 
the population monopolise the title? “Vox Populi— Vox Det” sounds 
well, but is it true? Ask Carlyle. “ Population so many millions, 
mostly fools.” Doesthe Vox Det speak through the “mostly fools,” 
or the others ?—through the herd or through the “ C/assici?” If 
the former why does “classical” mean the best and highest ? If not, 
why the saying ? 

(11).—Nothing is more perplexing to a student who has for some 
years based his reflections on the statements of an author of eminence, 
than to find in a new book on the subject totally opposite views, un- 
supported by reasons for the difference. No one, of course, would 
wish to see the literary or artistic world turned into an arena for dis- 
puting specialists to wrestle in, neither would it be to our advantage 
were writers to transfer the energy now spent in investigating and 
erecting to the task of demolishing those edifices of their neighbours 
in which they discern some flaw. Independent investigation and in 
dividual generalisation are invaluable ; but since now-a-days we can- 
not be certain that he who writes a book has first read all ever of 
the most important works of his predecessors it would be distinctly 
helpful to the student were authors to indicate their reasons for not 
adopting previously formulated opinions. 

[The above, I have since ascertained, was written after a perusal of 
Mr. J. F. Rowbotham’s “ History of Music.”] 

(12.)—In books on Musical Form the various kinds of sentences 
should be classified not solely, as at present, with regard to their 
tonal contents and their cadences (though these last are certainly to 
music what punctuation is to prose), but as sentences. in literary form 
are classed :— according to (1.) the order and sequence of their 
thematic members, melodic figures or other characteristic features, 
and (2) the order of their esotional progress. In the first order of 
classification we should find the various manners of grouping treated, 
thus : the loose or periodic sentences, the “ principle of suspense” 
(as Abbot calls it), the efigrammatic, the parenthetical, and so on. In 
the second order would be found the laws (if such they can be called), 
which regulate the sequence of faragraphs, now most absurdly 


limited to the consideration of transitions and contrasts of key, not 
however, with a view to the adequate presentation of an original fea, 
but to the erection of a more or less symmetical archi-ectural form 
or design. 

(13). I cannot understand why so many musicians should ridicule 
Wagner’s use of the /ez¢t motif. When the same artifice is employed 
by Beethoven, or other great composers, in their instrumental works, 
they see cause only for admiration. The constant repetition of cha? 
racteristic phrases in a Wagner opera is called “the /est motif craze,’ 
the same thing ir the “ Eroica” Symphony is regarded as a source o1 
unity. Yet in the first case there is a dramatic reason for the re- 
petitions : in the second there is not. Again the /e:t motif is spoken 
of as a “ merely mechanical” artifice, the use of which requires no 
talent—nay, J have heard it called a “labél.” But surely, both in a 
Wagner opera and a Beethoven symphony, it is not the mere re- 
petition of a theme which constitutes the effect aimed at, Aut the in- 
corporation of bits of it into the texture of the whole composition. 
“Tristan” and “ Die Meistersinger,” at any rate, are built that’ way 
quite as much as the “C minor,” the “ Eroica,” or the first move- 
ment of the “ Pastoral.” I repeat, I cannot understand this antagon- 
ism to the Zest motif. 

[My friend forgets the influence of a name—and a German name 
too! Had Beethoven explained that his repetition of a theme meant 
something the musical Cerberus would have barked as loucl as he 
has since yclped at the heels of Wagner. Artists should maintain a 
certain reserve, If they z#// explain the purpose of their ways they 
must take the consequences !] 


(Zo be continued.) 








“THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.” (*.) 


** Leaves from my Commonplace Books” might almost serve Sir 
John Lubbock as the sub-title of his new volume of “ Tne Pleasures 
of Life,” but, even it we were not mindful of its author's weighty con- 
tributions to modern science and the national holidays, our fault- 
finding mouths would be shut by the candour with which Sir John 
informs us, in the preface, that “he has not striver: to be original.” 
This, being fairly converted into a positive proposition, that he has 
striven to be unoriginal, may be willingly assented to, and if, as he says 
further in the passage to which we refer, he feels complimented by 
the complaint that there is in the book too much quotation, and too 
little of his own work, no one will be churlish enough to wish to dis- 
turb his satisfaction. 

The “ Pleasures” dealt with in the present volume are Ambition, 
Wealth, Health, Love, Art, Poetry, Music, the Beauties of Nature, 
Labour and Rest, and Religion, while the Troubles of Life, the Hope 
of Progress, and the Destiny of Man are also subjects of attention. 
Assuredly there is thematic material here—to borrow a musical 
phrase—for much thought and moralising ; and neither of these is 
withheld, the thoughts in Sir John’s pages being chiefly those of other 
people, while he himself, modestly enough, does most 
of the moralising. Weare far from disposed to resent this. 
Sub-division of labour is not a new, much less a reprehensible thing ; 
and it is surely a wiser and more honest plan for a writer on these 
and kindred subjects to admit frankly that he cannot better the 
thoughts of Plato, or Shakespeare, or Bacon, and to present us with 
those thoughts in their completeness, than to attempt to feed us on 
his hashed-up plagiarisms. And further, at a time when, in despair of 
reading all the noblest books, we are too much in danger of reading 
none, we can afford to be grateful to anyone who will so pleasantly 
and conveniently set before us the most memorable utterances of the 
greatest teachers, as is heredone. ‘Therefore, as we have said, we 
are no less grateful to Sir John, that the moralisings with which he 
often links together two notable quotations are not always remarkable 
for depth or originality. They lean, even in their failings, to virtue’s 
side ; and will perhaps seem not less valuable because they awaken 
no sleeping dogs of doubts, and tend to confirm the reader’s steps 
in the orthodox beaten path, 

As might be expected, it is when the author can lay his favourite 
sciences under contribution for text or illustration, that he is at his 
best. Unfortunately he cannot do this in the chapter which might 





(*).—The Pleasures of Life, Part II. By Sir John Lubbock. Macmillan. 
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otherwise concern us most nearly, that on music ; and it is consequently 
the least satisfactory in the book, adding nothing that is new or 
striking to our knowledge of the subject. In the chapter on art, how- 
ever, there is much of real value. Nothing could be more neatly or 
more usefully put than this :— 

“Study and labour cannot make every man an artist ; but no one 
can succeed in art without them. In art two and two do not make 
four, and no number of little things will make a great one.” 

From the same chapter we take the following :— 

“It is, indeed, sometimes objected that landscape painting is 
not true to nature ; but we must ask, What is truth? Is the object 
to produce the same impression on the mind as that created by the 
scene itseli? If so, let any one try to draw from memory a group 
of mountains, and he will probably find that in the impression pro- 
duced on his mind the mountains are loftier and steeper, the valleys 
deeper and narrower, than in the actual reality. A drawing, then, 
which was literally exact, would not be true, in the sense of conveying 
the same impression as Nature herself. In fact Art, says Goethe, is 
called Art simply because it is not Nature.” 

It is, we think, in the chapters on Religion and the Hope of Pro- 
gress that Sir John Lubbock is seen at his best, and that his profound 
scientific knowledge and thoughtful life are turned to most account. 
Into the graver questions entered upon in these chapters we shall 
not follow him far. Two quotations may be permitted, however. 
One is an anecdote of Lord Beaconsfield, to whom Dean Stanley 
had been explaining his views on certain questions of theology. ‘Ah, 
Mr. Dean,” said the statesman, “that is all very well; but you must 
remember—no Dogmas, no Deans.” ‘The other is this pregnant 
passage on Agnosticism. “It must not be supposed that those who 

doubt whether the ultimate truth of the universe can be expressed in 
human words, or whether, even if it could, we should be able to com- 
prehend it, undervalue the importance of religious study. Quite the, 
contrary. Their doubts arise not from pride, but from humility ; not 
because they do not appreciate divine truth, but on the contrary they 
doubt whether we can appreciate it sufficiently, and are sceptical 
whether the infinite can be reduced to the finite.” 

It will be seen from these quotations that if the author is not 
always original in his moralisings, it is rather from choice than com- 
pulsion. Perhaps he has elected to be commonplace somewhat too 
often ; but he has at least brought together many great and good 
thoughts about the things that concern all those who would lead lives 
of that noble pleasantness which alone is worthy of so high a destiny 
as that possible to man, and in so far it is well that he has written his 
book. Is it, after this, ungracious to suggest that the quotations with 
which his pages are studded are not always assigned to their right 
authors? Was it indeed Swinburne, for instance, who wrote of the 
world 


‘* Where music, and moonlight, and feeling are one,” 
or Coleridge, who sang of “Chatterton, the marvellous boy”? Sir 


John Lubbock might perhaps add another chapter to his volume, on 
the Pleasure of Remembering—Correctly ! 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The past week at Covent Garden has been marked only by two 
performances of special interest, that on Saturday of “ Aida,” and 
that on Tuesday of Boito’s “ Mefistofele.” Certain features of the first 
of these and of “I Pescatori” on Monday, proved one thing plainly, 
that Mr. Harris, although a powerful man, is not powerful enough to 
wholly control the eccentricities of his prime donne. It was assuredly 
not by his wish or sanction that Madame Scalchi appeared as 
Amneris with a dazzlingly white complexion of face and arms, or that 
Miss Ella Russell followed her examplein “I Pescatori,” with the 
added vulgarity of white satin boots with high heels. In operas of 
this kind, such exhibitions of vanity and caprice are altogether unpar- 
donable. 

The production of “ Aida” served to introduce Madame Giulia 
Valda, who then made her début at Covent Garden. Madame Valda 
is fairly endowed, in the matter of vocal capahilities, and as an actress, 
though seldom rising to the highest point, always exhibits much in- 
telligence and emotional power. She won her chief success in the 
aria, “O cieliazzuri.” Signor A. D’Andrade was the Radainés, a part 
in which he appeared to fair advantage, while his relative, Signor F. 
D’Andrade, was in every way excellent as Amonasro. The perfor- 
mance of Madame Scalchi as Amneris lost something, of course, by 
the caprice to which we have referred, but was otherwise of great 
merit. The rest of the cast included Signor Abramoff, who was 
satisfactory as Ramphés ; Signor Rinaldini, as the Messenger, and 
Signor Miranda as the King. The performance was conducted by 
Signor Mancineili, and the mise-en-scene was of customary magnificence, 

Miss MacIntyre re-assumed, on Wednesday, the parts of Margherita 
and Elena in “ Mefistofele,” in which she created so lasting an im- 
pression a year ago on the same stage. It may at once be said that 
since then Miss MacIntyre has learned a good deal ; but, when her 
youth and inexperience are remembered, it need scarcely be added 
that she still has much to learn. ‘There are certain undesirable 
mannerisms in her acting which detract naturally from the full 
effect of her performance; but when criticism has done its 
worst, there remains the solid fact that in this lady we have a 
genuine and a good, if not as yet a great, artist. A beautiful 
and singularly sympathetic voice, excellent technique, and intense 
dramatic power—these are qualities which unite in her to a degree 
far too rare in English—or Scotch—singers of to-day. They 
were displayed to the full in Boito’s wonderful opera, and gained for 
her a well-deserved triumph, which should not, however, blind her to 
the fact that from one so highly gifted, much more is expected. ‘The 
parts of Marta and Pantalis were taken, as ably as usual, by Madame 
Scalchi; M. Massimi, a Russian tenor, from whom good work may 
be expected, was the Faust ; and Signor Novara assumed the 7dle of 
Mefistofele at a very short notice, in consequence of the illness of 
Signor Castelmary. 








MR. FREDERIC CLIFFE, 


A very interesting volume of history might, and perhaps one day 
will, be written of those workers in all spheres of art to whom fame 
has come suddenly. Her steps are usually so tardy, sometimes so 
erratic, that when, as happens in a few rare instances, she comes 
without delay to him who has by a single work made good his claim 
to her laurels, the proceeding becomes remarkable, if only from its 
rarity. Mr. Frederic Cliffe is one of those to whom fame has come 
thus suddenly. Until the zoth day of April last, he had been known 
only as an excellent teacher and pianist, and necessarily, therefore, to 
a comparatively small public. Small, that is to say, when compared 
with the immeasurably larger public to whose ears the reputation has 
now reached, of one who on the day in question produced at the 
Crystal Palace a Symphony which, not simply from the promise it 
gave of future achievements, but also from its transcendent merits as 
an absolute work of art, pronounced its composer a man of ability so 
marked that his progress will now be watched with the keenest in- 
terest by those to whom the cause of English music is dear. 

Mr. Frederic Cliffe was born, rather more than thirty years ago, 
ata small town a few miles from Bradford. His father was an 
amateur violoncellist of great local reputation, and it was from him 
that Mr. Cliffe 1eceived his earliest instruction. At the age of six, 
he sang and played the pianoforte with no mean skill. When only 
eleven years old he was appointed organist in the parish church at 


Wyke, where his performances were, not unnaturally, the object of 
much interest and admiration to the country-folk, who used to flock 
into the organ-loft after the services to watch the youthful “ prodigy.” 

A year later, he was able to play all Bach’s Fugues, an achieve- 
ment which, we believe, he regards with greater pride than anything 
he has since done; but so small was he that when, on one occasion, 
he was performing the great Fugue in D minor, he suddenly fell off 
the stool on to the pedals. From this lowly and rather inartistic 
position he was picked up by the Vicar’s daughter, when he immedi- 
ately proceeded to finish his recital. 

At 13, he was appointed to a fresh organist’s post in a large chapel, 
and began to “star” the neighbourhood as the “ boy organist,” open- 
ing organs, and taking part in similar functions, and at 16 he was 
elected organist to the Bradford Festival Choral Society, much at first 
to the disgust of some elder members and officials, who, however, 
were quickly silenced by the ability he displayed. Shortly after this, 
he came to London, to take up a scholarship at the National Training 
School ot Music, where he studied the pianoforte under Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, and other branches of his art under Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. 
Prout, and Sir John Stainer. 

At the Training School Mr. Cliffe achieved considerable distinction, 
and on quitting it, spent some time in the provinces as the solo 
pianist in several touring concert parties. But there is little more to 
be said by way of actual history, of which a new, and let us hope, 
interesting chapter was opened by the performance of the Symphony 
already alluded to. Mr. Cliffe had previously published several songs 
and pieces of Church Music, but this was his first important work, 
and it is not surprising to know that his initial desire respecting it 
was that it should be produced in his native district. It was accord- 
ingly submitted to the committee of the approaching Leeds Festival, 
with the strongest recommendations of Sir Arthur Sullivan, the con- 
ductor. Mr. Cliffe, it should here be noted, had acted as organist, 
in conjunction with Dr. Spark, at the previous festival, on which occa- 
sion he had arranged the score of Bach’s great Mass in B minor—a 
task of no slight merit. The committee, however, prompted by those 
mysterious impulses which lead committees often to extraordinary 
deeds, refused the werk, and thus lost an opportunity of honouring 
themselves and the young composer who had risen amongst them. 
It is permissible to imagine that they now regret a decision which did 
but little credit to their wisdom 


ROBERT BROWNING, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
By SrpNey R. THOMPSON. 
1V.—* MasrER HuGues or Saxe-GorHa.”—/(continued, ) 
Accordingly, returning to the poem, we may be content to think 
that the latter part of the verse: last quoted is introduced for the sake 
of lending reality to the fictitious Master Hugues. We see him 
listening to the organist with a qualified approval. The Fugue has 
been played correctly enough, his ghost seems to say ; but still, the 
player has not grasped the meaning. To which the organist replies, 
with a touch of impatience, ‘‘ Well, then, speak up—tell me yourself. 
I believe in you—I see that, under all this tremendous ingenuity of 
counterpoint and fugal science, there is some great meaning—but 
what is it?” Then he goes over the fugue again, of which the admir- 
ably humourous description must certainly be quoted in full. 
First you deliver your phrase, 
Nothing propound, that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise— 
Answered no less, where no answer need be ; 
Off start the Two on their ways. 
Straight must a Third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help ! : 
In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the cry’s open, the kennel’s a-yelp, 
Argument’s hot to the close 
One dissertates, he is candid ; : 
Two must discept —has distinguished ; 
Three helps the couple, if ever man did ; 
Four protests ; Five makes a dart at the thing wished ; 
Back to One, goes the case bandied, 
One says his say with a difference ; 
More of expounding, explaining ! 
All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance ; 
Now there’s a truce, all’s subdued, self-restraining ; 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence. 
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Viewed from one side only, these verses, with the four which 
immediately follow, might well seem not unworthy to be ranked 
with the famous “Amen” fugue in Berlioz’s “ Faust,” as a keen and 
mordant satire on the absurd lengths to which certain of the elder 
musicians carried fugal writing. These endless complexities and in- 
volutions, these tri-, quadr-, or quint-angular “duels” between mutu- 
ally fugitive parties, to argument which, apparently, is quite inade- 
quate to account for the noisiness and length of the discussion, seem 
fair objects for the satire of those who hold that in music, as in other 
branches of art, the idea is the most important thing. The sarcastic 
cleverness of Berlioz certainly had its due effect in restraining a mode 
of writing which had been carried to such ridiculous extravagance ; 
but it will be presently seen that Mr. Browning has far other inten- 
tions in the wonderful verbal parody here given. There is not wanting, 
indeed, a vein of subtle pathos in the loyalty and courage of the 
“ poor organist,” to the hidden meaning which, he is sure, exists 
somewhere underneath this interminable argument of parts ‘ What 
is the port to which we are drifting ?” he cries, and seeks for an illus- 
tratior of what he feels. Casting his eyes round i. perplexity, they 
travel to the groined vault above his head, where the gold mouldings 
and traceries are half-hidden by the thick cobw-bs, which are pre- 
sumably beyond the reach of the saints who “ go their rounds” at 
night, putting rats and mice to the rout. ‘They have been accumu- 
lating for so long, growing thicker each day, that now the carved 
and painted splendours of the roof behind are scarcely to be seen. 

** So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till we exclaim, ‘ But where’s music, the dickens ? 
‘ Blot ye the gold, while your spider-web strengthens, 


‘ Blacked to the stuutest of tickens??’” 


That is the puzzling question. No doubt the fugue is admirably 
written ; such mastery of counterpoint is in itself some claim to 
respect ; but, after all, is it worth while thus to conceal, with endless 
labyrinthine crossings and weavings, the golden truth behind? The 
organist is half-afraid to put the problem so; he will not say that 
there is no use in it all, Lut still it is not strange that he should doubt. 
He would like to know that it was for something real and great that 
“his organ-pipes sounded, tiring three boys at the bellows.” Suddenly 
he goes back to his illustration. Can it be some musical proposition 
ofor comment on the dark riddle of Life itself? 

‘Ts it your moral of Life ? 
Such a web, simple and subtle, 
Weave we on earth here in impotent strife, 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle, 
Death ending all with a kni’e ?”’ 

Truth and nature stretch over us in “ bending benediction,” for 
all eyes to search and be satisfied with their glories ; but evermore 
wecross and recross them with our life’s zig-zags and dodges, weaving 
thick cloud-like webs across the face of God’s gold, at last scarce 
seen for the canopy we have spun from our own, too often useless, 
thoughts and doubtings. Here, as in the glorious temple which God 
himself built with no faltering or uncertain hand ; whose walls are of 
fine gold and silver, whose pillars and soaring arches are set about 
with the wings and faces of angel and cherub, wreathed with flowers, 
unfading ; studded with stars, countless and inextinguishable ; here 
it isthat we mortals are fain to weave our cobwebs of distrust and 
wickedness. Little things in themselves, or nothing ; but before 
long they grow imperceptibly to something which gradually and 
quietly “closes Heaven’s earnest eye,” until through all our “ com- 
ments and glozes” we can get no smallest glimpse of the wonder- 
ful land beyond. Why should we not brush all away, do you ask ? 

h no—reverence for the past and its traditions must keep us from 
such impiety. 
Ah, but traditions, inventions, 
(Say we and make up a visage) 
So many men with such various intentions, 
Down the past ages, must know more than this age ! 
Leave we the web its dimensions ! 
So philosophizes the organ-player in his loft, while his one light is 
dying. For the sake of the moral which he just descries through the 
webs, he will submit, he will try it again, though it is no trifle—“ four 
flats, the minor in F.” But through all his doubts and_perplexities 
he has the consciousness that as the church-roof is still shere, though 
hidden with the dust of ages, so Truth is still arching above our dark 
life, shining with a splendour not to be tarnished by the world’s 


smoke. Alas for his good intentions! Is it just to give that last 
touch of external veracity of which, as we have before noted, Mr. 
Browning is so fond ; or is it asa last word of satire on human inten- 
tions, that, just as he has prepared to unstop the full organ, the 
light goes out ? 3 
— Lo you, the wick in the socket ! 
Hallo, you sacristan, show us a light there ! 
Down it dips, gone like a rocket. 
What, you want, do you, to come unawares, 
Sweeping the church up for first morning-prayers, 
And find a poor devil has ended his cares, 
At the foot of your rotten-runged rat-riddled stairs ? 
Do I carry the moon in my pocket ? 
No; I think it is hardly satire, for I find in all Mr. Browning’s work 
so infinite a tenderness for human weakness, sv strong a courage in 
uplifting the fallen, that I can see here no bitterness nor cynicism. 
And there comes to my memory a verse from “Saul,” into which the 
poet has crystallized one of his deepest convictions— 
‘¢*Tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man Would do.” 
So I discover‘here but a re-statement of the lesson which Mr. Brown- 
ing is ever seeking to teach, that man’s concern, in this life at least, 
is less with attainment than with endeavour: and that the golden 
cross, on whose arms are written the noble words “For Valour,” 
shall at the last be given rather to those who have striven nobly, 
though in vain, than to those who have attained a low success. And 
above all, I take away this final thought: that whatever mystery life 
may have spun and spread around the starry eyes of ‘Truth, has in no 
wise blinded her to our needs, though it may have hidden her from us, 


(To be continued.) 





Correspondence. 


A MISSING SYMPHONY BY GOETZ. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAI, WORLD.” 


Dear Sir,—In a number of the German musical paper “‘Signale” 
for March, 1867, I find the following paragraph :—‘‘ A new symphony 
in E minor, by Hermann Goetz, was performed for the first time, in 
the subscription-concert of March 3,at Basle,and was warmly received. 
The work is, we hear, a very important one, and superior to the new 
symphonies cf Volkmann and Rheinberger in workmanship, harmo- 
nious effect, and taste.” Have any inquiries ever been made as to 
what became of this symphony? It can hardly have softly vanished 
away, like the Baker when the Snark turned out to be a Boojum, and 
though more than twenty years have elapsed since it was last heard 
of, it does not seem impossible that the score might yet be recovered. 
It was probably an earlier work than the beautiful one in F, now 
happily so familiar in our concert-rooms, which was first performed at 
Zurich, in December, 1869, or January, 1870, but as Goetz was 26 
when it was produced, it is probably a sufficiently mature work to be 
worthy of his reputation ; and it is in the hope that the matter may thus 
be brought under the notice of some one able to make inquiries on 
the subject that I venture to address this letter to you. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Westcott. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Some remarks on the adoption of the Tonic Sol-fa System 
by the London School Board, which appear in your issue of May 18, 
derive importance from their publication in your columns. The writer 
says that when Mr. Evans was appointed Superintendent of Singing, 
Sir C. Reed, a personal friend of the late Mr. Curwen, was Chairman 
of the Board, and he hints that this friendship led to the adoption of 
the ‘Tonic Sol-fa System by the Board. Will you allow me to say that 
ali this is pure imagination? The Board of their own motion adopted 
the Tonic Sol-fa method in March, 1872, and the late Mr. Tabrum, 
who moved the resolution, sent an unsolicited letter to Mr. Curwetin 
which he mentioned that he “had never been in any way spoken to 
by any of your supporters.” It was not until some months later that 
Mr. Evans was appointed. At this time Lord Lawrence was 
Chairman of the Board, and Mr. John Macgregor (Rob 
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Roy), Chairman of the School Management Committee, 
asked'’Mr. Curwen to recommend a music superintendent. My father 
named Mr. Evans as a teacher whose musical work in his own school 
had produced high results, and a man of much tact and judg- 
ment. Sir Charles Reed took no part in the affair, and so far from 
“other Boards following suit,” the Tonic Sol-fa system had long 
before obtained a footing, on its own merits, in all parts of the 
kingdom. Bigs 

Wire-pulling, which is the resource of weakness and _ inefficiency 
all the world over, has never been employed by the friends of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, which was spread purely by its inherent strength 
and its manifested results. 

Iam, &c., 
J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


Forest Gate, E., May 29. 


Concerts. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The last Philharmonic Concert offered special attractions, of which 
the chief was the first performance of a new symphony in C, from the 
pen of Dr, Hubert Parry. For some time past it has seemed that the 
hopes of those that look forward to a time when there may be a dis- 
tinctively English school of composition, were centred in the person of 
Dr. Parry. The anticipatory interest displayed in this his latest work 
was therefore well justified, and, it may at once be said, not less was 
the subsequent enthusiasm deserved. For the Symphony, adhering 
to classic form, is in its thematic material essentially English, although 
there is little or no evidence that the composer has consciously striven 
towards the end which he has undoubtedly reached. The first move- 
ment—an allegro con spirito, in C—is stamped, more than any of 
its successors, with Dr. Parry’s intellectual impress, while the second, 
the andante, seems less happy, indeed, almost inappropriate, and 
detracting somewhat from the character of the whole. . The Scherzo, 
on the other hand, is a graphic and powerful presentation of 
thoroughly English feeling, having about it an “ out-of-doors ” atmos- 
phere, suggestive of national vigour and robustness. The Finale 
consists of but one subject, with variations, and contains much pure 
and striking orchestration. And yet, in spite of what has been said 
of the English character of the work, it must be confessed, though in 
no adverse or ungrateful spirit, that it is by no means a final and 
complete expression of that character. The material is national ; but, 
as a whole, there are many passages reminiscent now of Brahms, or 
now of Schumann. But, after all, it is sufficient cause for pleasure to 
perceive that Dr. Parry’s face is set in the right direction. It is along 
the path in which he is now walking that our composers must go, if 
they would lead us to that haven, so much desired by many—a 
national style. 

Other features of interest in the concert were the second appear- 
ance of M. Ysaye, who played the Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn, 
of which the second movement in particular was given with an 
almost sacred intensity of feeling, to which we are unaccustomed ; 
the admirable interpretation, by Mdlle. Janotha, of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Pianoforte Concerto ; and the singing of Herr Carl Meyer, 
whose fine voice was well displayed in Wagner’s “ Blick ich umher.” 
Excellent performances of Weber's “ Jubilee” overture ; and that to 
“ Figaro,” under Mr. Cowen, completed the programme. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


At the third concert given by Sir Charles Hallé, the first piece 
presented was Tschaikowski’s Trio in A minor, Op. 50 (“A la memoire 
d un grande artiste”). Of this interesting work, the only uninteresting 
portion is the Finale, the opening movement being marked by 
passages of great power, which well relieve the “grief” element; 
While in the second, (“Tema convariazioni”) the wonderful skill 
with which the theme is turned into an allegro, a waltz, a fugue, and 
a mazurka, proved that with,the Russian composer, at least, variations 
are not synonymous with boredom. It was played by Madame 
Neruda, Herr Franz Néruda, and Sir Charles. In the Album-Sonata 
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by Wagner, of which some account was given in “The Musical World” 
last week, we were unable to take more thaa academic interest. It 
has much melody, but little development, and is altogether of small 
absolute value. It was played by Sir Charles with reverential care. 
The concert was concluded by admirable performances of Brahms’s 
Sonata in D minor. Op. 108, for Piano and Violin, and Beethoven’s 
Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 

The last Richter Concert presented no features of novel interest, 
the programme comprigjng items so well known as the Overture to 
“ Athalie ” and the “ Flying Dutchman,” the “ Pastoral ” Symphony, 
and, “in compliance with numerous requests,” the “‘ Trauermarsch,” 
from “ Gotterdimmerung,” and the “ Walkiirenritt.” It would be 
useless to record in any detail the admirable renderings given of 
these works by Dr. Richter’s orchestra, which was in its best form ; 
and it is only necessary to hint at the regret of the audience when it 
became known that, on account of Mr. Edward Lloyd's indisposition, 
“‘ Lohengrin’s Farewell ” and the Forge Song from “ Siegfried,” which 
was to have been sung by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Nicholls, could not be 
performed. 





MDLLE. JANOTHA. 

‘This clever young lady gave a Pianoforte Recital in St. James's 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when she was assisted by Mme. Neruda 
and Mme. Antoinette Sterling. The Princess of Wales was amongst 
a large audience who displayed full appreciation of the excellent per- 
formances of allconcerned Of the “Mooalight” Sonata, Mdile. Janotha 
gave a dreamlike, shadowy interpretation ; and further exhibited her 
talents to much advantage in a pretty set of nine “ Mountain Scenes ” 
from her own pen, in Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and in the 
“ Kreutzer” Sonata, the violin part of which was played as admirably 
as ever by Mme. Neruda. Mme. Sterling contributed songs by 
Schumann, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, being in the last instance 
encored. 


THE SARASATE CONCERTS. 

Novelty was supplied in the last Sarasate concert in the person 
of Madame Berthe Marx, a pianist who has not hitherto been heard 
in London. ‘The lady possesses admirable technique, but the almost 
exaggerated self-restraint which makes her an excellent accompanist, 
becomes coldness and monotony in her solos. She is entirely without 
any mannerisms or tricks of virtuosity, and, on the whole, the warm 
applause bestowed on her was well deserved. She supplied the 
accompaniments to Seiior Sarasate’s solos throughout, there being no 
orchestra. A very fine performance of Raff’s not too interesting 
second sonata in A major was given, and the two players were equally 
good in Schubert’s Rondeau, Op., 70. Seiior Sarasate also gave 
Dvorak’s Sclavonic Dances with that seemingly demoniacal enthusiasm 
which marks his performances of this class of music. To the first 
item on the programme—an arrangement for violin and piano of 
Weber's duet for clarinet and piano, Op. 48—we must take exception. 
Such an inartistic proceeding is quite unworthy of an artist in Sefior 
Sarasate’s position. 


M. DE PACHMANN'’S FIRST CHOPIN RECITAL. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann’s gave the first of two Chopin recitals 
in St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, when, as might be expected, 
a large audience assembled to hear the Polish master’s music per- 
formed by the pianist who has to be acknowledged his most faithful 
interpreter. When M. Pachmann was last among us, it almost 
seemed that he had reached a point in his particular méfier beyond 
which it was not possible to go, and one despaired of hearing per- 
formances more perfect. But he seems to have even passed that point 
to-day. The opening piece was the Fantasia, Op. 49, followed by 
the Sonata in B flat minor, Of the finale of the sonata a somewhat 
new and improved reading was given. Sut it would be useless to 
attempt the discovery of new epithets and phrases for the passion, 
and poetry with which the performer interpreted works so familiar as 
the Ballade in G minor, the Nocturne in F minor, the Impromptu, 
Op. 36, or the Valse in A flat major, though it may be said that in 
the latter piece he seemed fairly to lift the audience from their feet, 
until one wished oneself a Taglioni. At the end of the recital, after 
repeated recalls, M. Pachmann “ obliged” with another piece—the 
Valse in D flat. 
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THE BRISTOL ORPHEUS GLEE SOCIETY. 

The society above named gave an evening concert at St. James’s 
Hall on the 28th inst., in aid of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund, and also presumably with the object of giving metropolitan 
amateurs somé notion of the way in which vocal music is cultivated 
by the amateurs of the western metropolis. In the latter object they 
may be admitted to have succeeded admirably, and if they failed in 
the former, the fault lay not with the Bristol amateurs, but with those 
who showed so little sympathy with the cause. The hall was but poorly 
filled, and the result, we fear, can hardly benefit the hospitals. But to 
pass to the performance, it was very soon shown that Mr. G. Riseley, 
the conductor of the society, had brought his force, numbering about 
eighty voices, to a very high degree of training. The altos are ex- 
cellent to a degree which should delight those who love this quality 
of voice, and the tenors and basses are more than adequate. Their 
command of tone is thoroughly good, and their diminuendos and 
their pianissimos in particular are admirably executed. The attack 
is a!so sharp and clear, and the attention paid to variety of expression 
is most careful. Altogether, therefore, we have nothing but praise for 
the performance ; but why should so excellent a choir waste their 
energies on a programme containing so many inferior pieces as were 
heard on this occasion? Looking at the hundreds of admirable 
pieces which have been written for male voices, both in ancient and 
modern times, there is no justification of a resort to such mediocre 
glees and part songs as were sunz by the Society. And we have 
another serious objection to make. Why were so many pieces sung 
with that ridiculous “bouche fermée” accompaniment, which has 
been christened, not unjustly, “nose music.” Some six or eight 
pieces were thus deformed, and in some cases—as in a harmonised 
arrangement of “‘ Drink to me only,” and Gustav Reichardt’s “ Tears 
of Anguish ”—without any authority whatever. Dr. Wesley’s fine glee 


“T wish to tune my quivering lyre,” was admirably sung, and was. 


perhaps tke best item in the programme. Genée’s “ Italian salad ” 
was certainly the most entertaining. The style of accompaniment 
typical of Italian opera being caricatured in the most excruciatingly 
funny fashion. Mr. Harper Kearton and Mr. Watkin Mills sang the 
necessary solos in some of the pieces performed. 


MESSRS. LUDWIG AND WHITEHOUSE. 

The Third Concert of the present series given in the joint names 
of these gentlemen took place at Prince’s Hall on Tuesday. Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in F, Op. 41, No. 2, and Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet 
in A, Op. 81, formed the chief items of an interesting programme. 
Although fair treatment was meted out to both these works, the 
general effect was somewhat small and wanting in breadth of tone. 
By far the best performance of the evening was that by Messrs. Lud- 
wig and A. Gibson of Spohr’s Duo for Violins in D major, Op. 67, 
No. 2, Absolute unanimity of purpose, combined with the nicest 
observance of light and shade, brought about a result upon which the 
players may be warmly congratulated. Popular feeling ran more 
demonstratively in favour of an excellent rendering of Chopin’s 
Introduction and Polonaise for Pianoforte and ’cello, Miss Zimmer- 
mann and Mr. Whitehouse raising demands only satisfied by a repe- 
tition. A like fate befell the second effort of Miss Gomes, who con- 
tributed songs by Mendelssohn and Spohr. Mr. G. W. Collins, it 
should be stated, lent aid where it was required. 

HAMPSTEAD CONSERVATOIRE. 

Under the energetic management of its Principal, Mr. G. F. 
Geaussent, the Hampstead Conservatoire bids fair to work a revolu- 
tion in matters musical in North-West London. An enterprise of con- 
siderable importance was inaugurated here on Wednesday evening, 
when the first of a short series of “ Summer Evening Concetts” took 
place. The scheme put forward included Mendelssohn’s Overture 
‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” and Cantata “ The First Walpurgis Night,” and 
Cowen’s “Scandinavian” Symphony, these, with smaller items, 
forming an attractive and judiciously chosen programme, not the least 
merit of which was its unhackneyed character. Mr. J. D. Carrodus 
was at the head of a professional orchestra of 60 members containing 
several of our most famous instrumentalists. Apart from a few trifling 
blemishes upon which it is in no wise necessary to dwell, the 
various orchestral performances were most commendable. 
The choir, numbering some 100 voices, catching enthusiasm 
from their conductor and trainer (Mr. Geaussent), sang the Cantata 
with marked spirit. Many present must have shared our own 











regrets that the opportunities of hearing this fine picturesque work are 
so infrequent. Besides dividing with Mr. F. H. Cowen the duty of 
conducting, Mr. Geaussent, in conjunction with the orchestra, give a 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillant in B minor, noticeable 
for delicacy and animation. The vocal soloists were Miss Tombleson, 
Messrs. Iver McKay and J. T. Hutchinson, who acquitted themselves 
efficiently. Space will not permit of our entering further into details, 
Enough has been said, it is hoped, to indicate that the new venture 
has well founded claims to the attention of all earnest music lovers, 
The next concert will be given on June 12. Mr. Ebenezer Prout 
will conduct his Symphony in F, Miss Louisa Pyne will play Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor, and the orchestra Wingham’s Concert Overture 
in F. English art, both creative and executive, thus comes well to the 
fore, and the hall should be even fuller than on the present occasion. 


THE EUTERPE QUARTET, 

Consisting of Messrs. W. Nicholl, Arthur Thomson. Arthur 
Oswald, and B. H. Grove, gave their first smoking concert on 
Wednesday evening in St. James’s (banqueting) Hall. For the 
performances of these gentlemen we have nothing but praise, 
and that of the very highest order. We have seldom, it ever, 
heard quartet singing so finished and artistic and so perfect in its 
ensemble and balance. Miiller’s “ Spring’s Delights,” King’s ‘‘ Abend- 
lied,” and Kuntze’s “‘ Der Dumme Hans,” were amongst the numbers 
given, and solos, equally admirable, were contributed by each of the 
performers, Mr. Nicholl in two “ Jacobite songs,” and Mr. Oswald 
in Tosti’s “ Venetian Song,” achieving especial success. Mr. Fred 
Upton also gave one of his “novels in a nut-shell,” in his inimitably 
humourous way. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

Mr. BRERETON gave a vocal recital at Prince’s Hall on the after- 
noon of Monday last, with the assistance of his wife, Mrs. Ambler 
Brereton, Miss Fanny Davies, and Miss Emily Shinner. The pro- 
gramme offered attractions of a very varied kind, and was executed in 
a worthy way. That Mr. Brereton, whose capabilities are of no m:an 
order, has made considerable advance in his art, was sufficiently 
proved by the manner in which he contributed songs so variously 
exacting as Mendelssohn’s “I’m a Roamer,” Halévy’s “Si la rigueur,” 
and the air from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” “Sous les pieds d’un: 
femme,” in all of which he displayed much intelligence and vo-al 
power. He further joined his wife in Smart’s pretty duet, “ When 
the wind bloweth from the Sea.” The lady sang to the satisfaction of 
her audience, Liszt’s ‘“ Loreley” (admirably accompanied by Miss 
Davies), Gounod’s “If thou art sleeping,” and Cowen’s “ Because” 
An unfortunate injury to one of Miss Shinner’s fingers involved 
some changes in the instrumental part of the programme, Miss [Davies 
contributing some additional solos in her very best style, in place of 
the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances for Violin and Pianoforte. 

RoyaL NoRMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND —The pupils of this 
institution, which commands sympathy not less on account of its 
object, than of the admirable methods by which that object is reache |, 
gave a concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, Mr. Minas 
and Dr. Parry conducting. The programme commenced with Gui 
mant’s Symphony in D minor for organ ani orc'iestra, a so:newhat 
heterogenous medley of old and new, though in so:ne parts effective. 
The various movements were well played by Miss Emily Lucas, Miss 
Mabel Davis, and Mr. Augustus Lander, respectively. Purry’s 
noble choral ode, “ Blest Pair of Sirens” and Gade’s “Spring I'an- 
tasia,” were also given, the vocalists in the latter work being Miss 
Amelia Campbell, Miss Marian Hyde, Mr. Thomas White, and Mr. 
Jabez West, who all acquitted themselves excellently, while equal 
praise was deserved by the pianist, Miss Constance Davis. ‘The 
last item was Mendelssohn’s Cap.iccio in B minor, the solo put of 
which was played by Mr. Alfred Hollins, with a refinement an | 
technical skill equally surprising andadm'rable. At the conclusion 
of the concert, the Duchess of Rutland distributed the prizes and 
certificates gained by the students during the past year. 

‘Tue GROSVENoR CLUB gave a successful variety enteitainment ar d 
Smoking Concert under the direction of of Mr. Robert Ganth ony at 
the Grosvenor Gallery on the 27th inst. Admirable part-singing by 
the Lotus Club Quartet, comic sketches by Mr. Ganthony, songs 
by Miss Hollins and Mr, Arthur Thomas, and cornet solos by Mdlle. 
Anna Teresa Berger, made up the programme, and were much ap )r-- 
ciated by a large audience, 
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Miss Marian MCKENZIE gave a concert on Saturday last, at 
Dudley House, when a large and fashionable audience assembled, 
drawn together not less by an attractive programme than by a wish to 
do honour to the justly popular artist. Her rich voice and sympa- 
thetic style were displayed to all possible advantage in the beautiful 
ballad “ Long since in Egypt’s plenteous land ” from “ Judith,” and in 
Sullivan’s “ Willow Song,” in each of which she achieved signal suc 
cess. The concert-giver also took part with Miss Anna Williams and 
Mrs. Mary Davies in Cimarosa’s trio, “‘ My Lady the Countess.’ The 
rest of the programme comprised songs by Miss Anna Williams, Mr. 
Henry Guy, Mrs. Davies, and Brahms’s beautiful Zigeunerlieder, which 
were excellently interpreted by Mrs. Helen Trust, Miss Agnes Jansen, 
Mr. William Nicholl, and Mr. Frederic King. Mme. Agnes Miller and 
M. Nachez contributed solos efficiently on the pianoforte and violin 
respectively, and Miss Cowen gave a recitation in admirable style. 

Mr. WaLTER WESCHE’s concert took place on Tuesday last at 
the Victoria Hall, Archer Street, when he was assisted by Miss Letti 
Wade, Miss Jeanie Rosse, Miss Florence Lane-Fox, Mr. Reginald 
Groome, and others, ‘Three compositions from the pen of the con- 
cert-giver were performed, a Trio in E flat for Piano, Violin, and 
‘cello; a Sonata in the same key, for ’cello and piano ; and a Song. 
“ The City over the River.” These are all melodious, and written in 
orthodox form, the themes being always developed with musicianly 
skill. Solos were also given on the violin by Mr. W. Wiener, and on 
the harp by Mr. C. Oberthur. ; 

‘THE WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY gave their fourth and 
last concert for this season on the 2gth inst. ‘The objects of the 
Society are so thoroughly admirable, and so much progress has 
already been made in promoting them, that we are most unwilling 
to say anything to chill the generous enthusiasm of the members, but 
it may be doubted whether the Society is wise, in attacking —for the 
present at least—works so difficult of execution as Mr. McCunn’s 
“Ship o’ the Fiend” and Mr. Cowen’s Welsh Symphony. ‘Two of 
Goring Thomas's pretty ballet airs exhibited the capaciiy of the per- 
formers in a far more favourab'e light, these having qeen rendered in 
really good style. Miss Iora Bright p'ayed her own Piano Conccr.o 
in A minor, and two pleasing pieces, “ Impromptu” and “ Mazurka,” 
by Edward German ; Miss José Sherrington 4nd Miss, Marian 
Mackenzie sang, the latter lady introducing two pretty and well- 
written songs by Miss Emily J. ‘Troup, who herself played the accom- 
paniment, and, with the singer, well deserved the recall which they 
received. ‘Ihe concert concluded with a march from “S. Polycarp,” 
played in memory of the late Sir F. G. Ouseley, who was a Vice- 
President of the Society. Mr, C. S. Macpherson conducted, as 
usual, throughout. 

Miss Nixita.—The admirers of this evcr-young young lady as 
sembled in force in St. James’s Hall. on Wednesday, to welcome her back 
to London after her continental tour. Miss Nikita gave in excellent 
style and with much dramatic effect, ‘“ Ernani Involami,” the Waltz- 
Songz from ‘ Roméo et Juliette,” and Eckert’s Echo Song, in each 
piece winning accustomed applause. We shall wait for another 
opportunity of hearing her before deciding what result her recent 
experiences have brought her. Madame Belle Cole, who was in 
splendid voice, was encored in each of her songs ; and Mr. Barring- 
ton Foote, just returned from American successes, joined Miss Nikita 
effectively in “ La ci Darem,” besides contributing, in excellent style, 
Pinsuti’s “ Bedouin Love Song.” Mr. Johannes Wolff gave two 
violin solos in most admirable style. his vigour, delicacy, and purity 
of intonation, being more than usually good. 


PROVINCIAL. 
LEEDS, May 27. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd, a concert to,’ , |.ce at Chapel-Allerton, 
a suburb of Leeds, which was of considerably greater artistic import- 
ance than suburban concerts usually are, since half of it was taken up 
with the performance, for the first time in public, of a work for chorus 
and string orchestra of more than average merit. This was a setting 
of the 137th Psalm, by Mr. W. S. Hannam, Mus. Bac. (London) 
an amateur whose enthusiasm for art and industry in its pursuit will 
be appreciated by all who know how searching an ordeal is the Lon- 
don University Examination for the degree of Mus. Bac. 

The “ Psalm” was Mr. Hannam’s degree exercise, a fact which 
must not be regarded as its passport so much as its apology, for the 
main object of a degree exercise is, very properly, to test its author’s 
learning rather than to afford a vehicle for his inspiration, which it, 
generally speaking, fetters and seldom assists. Mr. Hannam’s work, 
however, is rarely perfunctory in its character, and many portions 
of it show a natural gift of melody, a faculty which, like a poet, nascitur, 
non fit, and serves therefore tu distinguish almost infallibly between 
inspiration and mere erudition. 

The first chorus, “ By the Waters of Babylon,” which is introduced 
by a short orchestral prelude of some 12 bars, the first four of which 
are for muted violins, is vocal, me‘odious, and contains some very 
effective part-writing. At the words, “ As for our harps,” the time 
changes, and a melodious passage for sopranos and tenors in unison, 
accompanied by the strings f7zzicafo, and imitated by the other voices 
affords an agreeable change to what has preceded. At its close the 
original subject is resumed, and with it the theme of the second por- 
tion is interwoven in a manner which shows considerable command of 
contrapuntal effect. The next movement, ‘‘ For they that led us away 
Captives,” is treated fugally, after which an orchestral passage a/legro 
and Jortissimo, somewhat Rossinian in character, and, we think, hardly 
in keeping with its surroundings. leads to the chorus, “ Sing us one of 
the songs of Zion,” which is treated in a munner suggesting very 
happ'ly the imperious tone of the victors, in whose mouth the words 
are put, and forming a dramatic contrast with the subdued answer, 
“ How can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land,” which is set to 
an antique melody of Gregorian type, unaccompanied but effectively 
harmoniscd. 

“ Remember the Children of Edom ” is a chorus treated, toa large 
extent, in canonic form—a form the mastery of which is doubtless 
necessary to the composer, but one which imposes upon him such 
fetters as hinder, if they do not altogether stop, inspiration. The last 
portion of the work consists of a setting of four verses of the well- 
known English version of the Latin hymn best known to us as 
“ Jerusalem the Golden,” two of which are unaccompanied, whilst the 
last, “‘There is the Throne of David,” is treated fugally and ‘most 
elaborately, being fu'l of contrapuntal devices, and exhibiting both 
learning and ingenuity, if perhaps not quite so spontaneous as is the 
rest of the work. An unaccompanied and long-sustained “ Amen,” 
followed by a short orchestral coda, brings the work to a peaceful and 
melodious conclusion. We feel assured that few exercises are sub- 
mitted to University examiners, smelling less of the lamp and show- 
ing more truly musicianly qualities than does this one. Of the per- 
formance, which was conducted by Dr. Creser, we can say that it was, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and in many cases—particularly in the earlier 
movements—excellent, an occasional tendency on the part of the 
orchestra to assert itself over much, and some little uncertainty in the 
canonic chorus, being the worst faults that could be found. 





Patents. 


This List is specially compiled for ‘‘THE Musical Worupb” by Messrs, 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
7921. Improvements in revolving musical instruments.—WALTER BRIERLY, 

Town Hall Buildings, Halifax, (MAX DANNHORN, Nuremberg), May 13. 
Improvements in apparatus for turning the leaves of music on Pianos, — 

EDMUND EpwarbDs, 35 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 

JOHANNES HERSCHEL and REINHOLD BERGMANN, Germany), May 14. 
8087. Improvements in Flutes, Piccolos, “larionets, Oboes and other similarly 

constructed instruments. —COLLARD AvuGUSTUS DRAKE, 3, Bedford 

Square, Bloomsbury, May 15.. 

Improvements in jmusic stools --THoMAS R OBERT BUTCHER, 45, South- 
ampton Buildings, London. 
SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 

3395 PIETSCHMANN. Mechanical Musical Instruments 1889 8 
ITlo3 CALDERA. Musical Ins truments I 8 

4820 TEMLE17, Banjos 1888 8 

7483 . NUNN. Pianofortes 1888 8 


7974. 


8186, 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Cl.ancery Lane; London, W;C, at the prices mentioned, 





EDWARD IVIMEY, 


Tailor and Outfitter, 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No. 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY. 
And No. 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per pair. 
Perfect Fitting Garments. 
ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL AND VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS 
WITH SILK SLEEVE LININGS, 4as. 
SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEED. 
LOCH MOOR, AND MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH BCONOMY, 
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The PERFECT BINDER (Garton’s Patent) 


By the aid of this useful and simple in- 
vention loose copies of music are temporarily 
bound in a neat and well-made case in a 
perfect and substantial manner, with the 
advantage that in an instant any single 
copy cau be removed without displacing 
xe the rest, and can be as quickly replaced. 

S_ So simple is the arrangement that a child 
Jt can use it, and all musicians should not 

$58 fai] to procure one at once, 


Money most willingly returned if not 
pproved of on receipt. 





Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered ‘‘ Music,” Music Size  ...s00..,erseeeses ceed /= 


nN ~ Es cs alve., ag ok mets) 1 ahaa ae eal aneeeouen 5/- 
Re ‘i Cloth Case, ‘Lettered ‘ Musical World MY sssen yobs obtiens spb ss Rh 
Half Bound and - puis ton sanseenetbed 


3) 9 
Any other size in proportion. Price Lists on application. 


MUSIC TEACHERS AND OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to— 


GARTON BROS. (Patentees), 
Newton-le-Willows, Lancs, 





THE 


KARN nex ORGANS 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO,, 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. : 
OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
puilt, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 
OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs, equal to, if not 
urpassing all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Free 0} the 
SoLE EvRoPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


Pas NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W. 


W. Ur THOMAS S PIANOS!! 


ARE the BEST and cheapest in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage by 

















sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
iron-framed PIANOS, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities, 


Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange, 





|W. G. THOMAS Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
Gospel Oak Grove, Malden Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W 





Central Musical Instrument Depot. 


Late F. PAYTON & CO.) 


Importers of iin Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish Music 
Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian Manéolines 
and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and every des.ribtion 
of Musical Instruments. 
A VARIED sTOCK OF @1d Qiolims aLways IN HAND. 
Makers of Amber Varnish, Egeiro Rosin, and Vainish Restorer. 

Send for Iilustrated C atalogues, gratis and post free. 
INSTRUMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL. No imaginary value put on Instruments 
whether old or new. Fittings of all kinds at lowest prices. Viulin, Guitars, 

Mandolines, ete., skilfully repaired at reasonable charges. 


isutruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 
Violin, Bow, Cloth-lined Case, and osin, complete, I4s. 9d. 
Ce ee ee ee i i el 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Artistes are invited to call and inspect our steck. 


A7, E.C, 


CASSON'’S 


PATENT 


Organ=Building System, 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for dich “Mant. l. Expressive 
and controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of al] 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c., See testimonials from 
Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 
The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 
Mr. R.. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A, 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&c., &c. 


Hpply to the Secretarp— 


GASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limiteo, 


DENBIGH. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town ‘n 
Europe, India, America and the Colonics. Testimoni. s 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Cantley, and the most emincut 


medical men. 
Sold in boxes. 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d ; 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLEDA I.E 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO. ; 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTM ENT of any House in the World, 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


E. ©. DALTON, 
Arfist and Engraver on 2Vood, 
67, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & C0., 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 














» bottles for abroad. 


& RETAIL. 




















PORTRAITS. |. WINDOW BILLS. | STATIONERY. 
(Spécial ily.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. | CATALOGUES PLANS, &c., &c 


68 & 70, WARDOUR “ST, LONDON, W. 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress—“ ASMAL, LONDON.” 





when I ascribe my successes to a great 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“TI only perform an act of justice 


extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to, play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
8 eee. ‘ 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 





Ascherberg BWiano: Depo, - 
211, RECENT STREET, W. — 
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CADBURY’S COCOA 
sustains against Fatigue— 
Increases Muscular Strength 
—Gives Physical Endurance 
and Staying Power. It is 
easy to digest, delicious in 
flavour, and full of health- 
imparting properties, It is 
absolutely Pure Cocoa. un- 
tampered with. 


H///; iff 
HY 


7 





‘A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONSItWHY# CADBURY'S COCOA 


ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be Pure Cocoa. | It contains all the delicious aroma of the It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains against 


It can be made instantly with Boiling Milk N : : : h ; ; 
atural Article, without th s z unger and bodily fatigue. , 
or Water. ee ee ee In the whole process of manufacturing Cad- 


It is not reduced in value by the addition ot partons of fat. bury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic ma- 
Starch, Sugar, &c. It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, com- chinery employed obviates the necessity 

It is specially rich in. flesh-forming and orting, and a refined beverage, suitable for-its being once touched by the human 
strength-sustaining principles. for all seasons of the year. hand. 


Always ask or CADBURY’S COCOA. Alwa i , urchase. 
See that you have not been induced to accept ng lataetion, ye’ wary 
of highly coloured and drugged preparations offered as pure Cocoa. Any:hing 
* - ze — character associated with Cocoa geeclahies at once that it 
> . 
CE RR ale EES ATOR STIR EI AES MEIOSIS = 6 Sear et 2 cel 
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